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THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT 


THERE is one significant mark of our declining culture which de- 
serves particular notice—the separation of the external side of re- 
ligion from the internal. Just as a man in his prime finds no oppo- 
sition between his body and soul, but rather lives as a single yet 
complex whole, so a healthy civilisation finds its highest expression 
in a religion which harmonises into a single whole the interior spirit 
of charity with the exterior structure of rubric, law and hierarchy. 
But when decay sets in these necessarily complementary elements 
begin to separate out into opposition and falsehood. ‘The legalism 
of the pharisee is set over against the puritanism of the communist. 
‘Tbus at the beginning of the thirteenth century the external life of 
the Church was seriously encrusted with comfortable clergy, while 
the interior spirit seemed to be limited to groups of the laity, fer- 
menting in a way that often resulted in schism or heresy. Hence 
the friars were sent to re-establish unity in religion. The rise of 
Puritanism in the seventeenth century reveals the separation of the 
two elements still more clearly. ‘When religion ceases to give life 
tc a people those for whom it represents a vested interest over- 
emphasise the external rules of worship and ecclesiastical etiquette, 
while those who see a need for new vitality attempt a short cut to 
the good life by means of some sort of mysticism and fraternity 
which sidesteps formal religion. 

We begin to see something of that separation to-day. There is 
a marked revival of interest in mysticism and ‘ community ’ ideals, 
particularly among lay people who are moved to revolt against an 
inefficient formalism among the Christian churches and their minis- 
ters. Hence the concern of such as Mr. Aldous Huxley for Buddhist 
mysticism, for union with God without the interference of the sort 
of medium that might seem to be implied by the person of Christ 
aud his Church; Mr. Gerald Heard seeks new life in the familiar 
‘three ways’ of the masters of the spiritual life. Or again, in an 
entirely different context, the movement of a spirit appears in the 
mystical fire of the modern nationalist inspired by the love of his 
country. Even in orthodox Catholic circles we find a tendency to a 
quakerish reliance on the Holy Spirit with little regard for outward 
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forms cf religion; there is an enthusiasm forthe doctrine of the 
Mystical Body, which, however, neglects the external structure of 
that ‘Body. Anticlericalism provides a spur to these movements. 
To the layman the ecclesiastical practitioner may appear as a ‘ poli- 
tical priest,’ but more often, at least in this country, as the dead 
weight of authority stifling all initiative by his insistence on con- 
formity to owtworn standards. Perhaps even the curious popularity 
of star-gazers, the lay prophets of the newspapers, is another symp- 
tom of the same weakness. 

On the other hand, we should not be misled by the devoted activity 
aid ceaseless labours of so many of the clergy, who are inspired 
by the most genuinely Christian impulses, into thinking that the 
danger of externalism in official religion is not in fact present. There 
is indeed an activism that is closely allied with the legalism of an 
externalised religion, in so far as the constant immersion in the 
business of social welfare and reconstruction becomes a substitute 
for the interior life of prayer and love of God. ‘The difficulty is that 
the clergy of to-day have far too much to do. ‘The falling away 
froin (Christianity of a whole civilisation has left them with such an 
infinite task that once they have set their hands to the plough and 
continue to look ahead they become absorbed in endless work. But 
it is the external life of religion that consumes them; there is little 
opportunity for contemplation or the higher reaches of the spiritual 
life. Sometimes it seems that much of this energy is wasted in an 
adherence to old forms and methods unsuited to the new crisis. Thus 
the parish which has been organised to preserve the life of an already 
Christian society now tends to absorb more priestly effort than do 
the people who compose it, because the new, fluid and largely non-. 
Christian society is not suited to the old disposition of forces. In 
‘his way an institution, such as the parish, which is a legal person, 
takes the place of the people, the human persons, as the object of 
eccles‘astical activities. The question that ranks first is: How to 
keep the parish going with its; Sunday Masses and sermons and Sat- 
urday afternoon confessions? That is one type of legalism. Then 
the priesthood itself tends sometimes to become an ‘institution set 
up by a host of rubrics on things that are ‘ done’ and ‘ not done.’ 
The first question here is: How ought a priest to behave? rather 
than: How best can his divine powers be used for the salvation of 
men and women who are falling away from Christianity in their 
thousands ? 

We must not exaggerate this tendency which allows organisation 
to attract to itself the energies that it was originally meant to direct 
to the good of God’s children, But the danger is evident and we 
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must be on our guard against this type of merely external religion. 
New methods are demanded to meet the almost universal lethargy 
of the people with regard to the Christian religion. Old institutions 
‘must be modified, not clamped on to the new situation like an un- 
yielding coat of mail; new ones must be born to breath the spirit 
of God into man once more. The Scottish Presbyterians have of- 
fered an excellent example of this in their lona Community, which 
gathers its strength in the communal life of the clergy on the island 
and in the rebuilding of the ruined abbey, but which sends forth these 
men into the industrial centres to spread the gospel where Christia- 
nity suffers its severest losses. ‘ Both the. organisation of our 
parishes,’ says The Coracle, the organ of the community, ‘ and our 
practices in worship magnificently served a previous age; but the 
world pattern in which they were set has got broken. Reverent ex- 
feriment in new organisation and new approaches to worship are 
urgently called for.’ And these experiments are tried not only on 
the island, where for example the parsons work with the craftsmen 
on the walls of the monastery (‘ Together on wall and in Abbey we 
seek to forge a new vocabulary of work and worship ’), but also on 
the mainland, for ‘ ministers go out two by two to work, within the 
parish system, under the minister of the parish where they go.’ 

Yet the spirit that makes us free does not—indeed, for society, 
cannot—work without the external, visible structure of the Church. 
A spiritual revival that tries to short-circuit the sacraments and the 
hierarchy does but widen the disastrous separation. Union with God 
comes only through Christ and through his Church. Obedience to 
the authority of the pope, the bishops and priests is necessary to 
gather together the forces of the spirit and direct them towards the 
final end of man. The sacraments are the indispensable channels 
of grace. Hence the true conception of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body, which includes the union of all faithful in grace as well as the 
structure of that Body. in the One, Holy and Apostolic Church of 
Rome, should provide the ground for a return to a vital harmony 
between the exierngl and internal elements of religion. It is only 
when that harmony is living in the Church that it can act as the 
transformer of society, working through every aspect of the life of 
the individual, even in his politics and economics. Only then can 
the Church exercise her rightful influence in politics without handing 
over her ministers to be political priests.' But the fact stands that 





1 For an excellent discussion of this particular topic readers are advised to turn 
to the recent Penguin Special by the then Archbishop of York, whose promotion to 
the See of Canterbury has greatly added to the importance of the book, Christianity 
and Social Order, 
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until new methods are found to meet the new emergency the legal 
person will continue to rank greater in importance than the human, 
the externals of religion will be divorced from its interior spirit, and 
victory or defeat in this hideous war will be equally incapable of 
afiecting the ultimate collapse of the whole of the present civilisation. 


‘GREY EMINENCE’! 


Where there is no vision, the people perish; . . . if those who 
ave the salt of the earth lose their savour, there is nothing to keep 
thai earth disinfected, nothing to preveni it from falling into com+ 
plete decay. The mystics are channels through which a little know- 
iedge of reality filters down into our human universe of ignorance 
and iliusion. A totally unmystical world would be a world totally 
blind and insane. From the beginnings of the eighteenth century, 
onwards, the svurces of all mystical knowledge have been steadily 
diminishing in number, all cver the planet. We are dangerously 
advanced into the darkness.” 


For several centuries now, Europe has been the battleground for 
an attack upon the very existence of the spirit of man, though it was 
duriag and after the eighteenth century that the attack reached its 
height ; and itis man who has been more or less consistently the 
loser till almost the whole of his heritage has been taken from him. 
The stature of Christian man was infinite—we speak of Christian 
doctrine and belief not practice quia omnes nos peccavimus : we be- 
tray what we believe but that does not invalidate the beliefs—be- 
cause secking first the kingdom of heaven he could find oneness with 
Ged and be tilled, and all the other things, the knowledge and love 
of created things and joy in them, and the whole of a happy human 
life, were added to him.. He was a thing of majesty because he was 
God’s child. But the New Order of the Renaissance did away with 
the grandeur and humbleness of Christian man (or, as Mr. Huxley 
styles him, ‘ theocentric man’); and substituted for them the abase- 
ment and pride of finite man, of man the measure of all things, of 





1 Grey Eminence: A Study in Religion and Politics. By Aldous Huxley. 
(Chatto and Windus; pp. 278; 15/-). 


2 Op. cit., p. 82. 
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man in the loneliness and isolation of his own selfhood remote from 
God. That isolation is the stuff of hell; for hell is not in its essence 
a punishment wrought upon man, but the state of being without 
Being which man inflicts upon himself; and all the ugliness and 
shame and squalor which are in the world are only the manifestation 
of that isolation and rootlessness which creation inflicted upon itself 
and which in the ultimate doom is made permanent. But for a time 
man remained unaware that he was in hell: there was so much 
beauty on the surface of life and within the confines of the natural 
man-measured world. The dream was not allowed to last, how- 
ever, for the eighteenth ceniury stripped man of all the beauty and 
awareness that were incompatible with rationalism: the Age of En- 
ligHtenment was a dark alley peopled with thinking machines. The 
nineteenth century denied even the higher ambitions of reason: it 
denied man’s power to know reality and at the same time taught 
him that he was the puppet of a mechanist universe and that the 
miseries which industrialism had brought upon him were therefore 
without redress. And in these latter days we have seen the squalid 
end of the process of impoverishment, wherein reason is denied alto- 
gether and man is totally deprived of his personality and reduced 
to a capacity only for blind instinctive responses to the demands 
of a pseudo-absolute. Those in the contemporary world who still 
hold to something better than this or have been roused by its horror 
tu a remembrance of something better than this have more to do than 
wit) a military victory over it; for if they beckon us back to the 
world of Economic Man as the fruits of victory they will find that 
endurance has no further limits: the battle for the soul of man will 
be over and will have ended in total defeat. 

The question we have to ask with heavy misgiving is whether they 
can reasonably be expected to do otherwise or at least to do much 
better. The worlds of politics and religion are by now so complete- 
ly sundered that it may well be thought wildly improbable that the 
one should heed the other. Yet what can the politicians ‘ do for 
their fellows by actions within the political field, and without the 
assistance of the contemplatives’? ‘ The answer would seem to be: 
not very much.’ The modern West is the one historical civilisation 
which has been stupid enough to suppose that action without con- 
templation can be productive of good; and even in face of the 
shambles to which its belief has led it there is little enough reason 
to expect a radical change: it is always easy to find a scapegoat 
for misfortune and to ignore the conditions which produced the scape- 
goat. So we may expect more political action obedient to the for- 
mulas of enlightened self-interest and therefore productive of not very 
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much. ‘ Political reforms cannot be expected to produce much gen- 
eral betterment unless large numbers of individuals undertake the 
transformation of their personality by the only known method which 
really works—that of the contemplatives.’ In Mr. Huxley’s view 
it is idle to expect any such transformation in the world of to-morrow ; 
for ‘ technological progress, nationalism and war seem to guarantee 
that the immediate future of the world shall belong to various forms 
of totalitarianism,’ and totalitarianism and mysticism or theocentric 
religion are incompatible. Whether in fact the world of to-morrow 
will belong to totalitarianism or not remains to be seen; foretelling 
the future is a hazardous pastime, and is certainly not the substance 
of this remarkable book. For Mr. Huxiey there is an inherent in- 


_compatibility between the two worlds: the politicians are the 


‘brewers of poisons,’ the mystics are the ‘ antidote-makers ’ ; all that 
the former can do is to help ‘ to create a social environment favour- 
able to contemplatives ’ or, at any rate, ‘ refrain from doing certain 
things and making certain arrangements which are specially unfav- 
ourable’; seer and ruler belong to different castes, and to attempt 
to pass from the one to the other is necessarily disastrous. Contem- 
pation is what matters; and contemplation—the point was made 
very clearly by Mr. Propter in After Many a Summer—is the nega- 
tion of social action, the unmasking of its futility. Fr. Joseph, the 
Eminence Grise, is a tragically fascinating example of a man who 
tried to achieve the ideal of the philosopher-king, a contemplative 
who became a politician. He failed; and ended only by degrading 
his contemplation and doing evil in the political world. His history 
raises absorbing and tantalising questions : how did he come to enter 
the political world at all; how could he accept the power politics of 
his time apparently without scruple; how could he imagine his two 
particular worlds to be compatible? These questions are dealt with 
in Mr. Huxley’s brilliant study of the man; but it is the general 
questions which lie behind these, and with which Mr. Huxley is 
really concerned, that are of greater moment. Is the ideal of the 
philosopher-king a chimera? Is the nature of contemplation such 
that it cannot issue in action without destroying itself, cannot even 
be reconciled with the world of action? Does religion betray itself 
if it intrudes into the world of affairs? 

The answers we give to these questions must depend upon what 
we mean by contemplation and by politics; and it is here that Mr. 
Huxley’s argument demands most careful scrutiny. For him, the 
Church is faithful to the ‘ Dionysian tradition ’ of mysticism until the 
eighteenth century ; then, with Bérulle and his associates, there comes 
a revolution in the theology and practice of mysticism, a revolution 
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which in fact hastens the destruction of contemplation itself; and 
the attack upon the quietists, once one has got beneath its surface 
justifications, is revealed as part of the conscious or unconscious 
assault by ecclesiastics upon mysticism itself. The ‘ Bérullian re- 
volution ’ takes an important place among the causes which produced 
the practical disappearance oi mysticism from the Church from the 
end of the seventeenth to the end of the nineteenth centuries because 
it changed the object of contempiation, substituting for the Unknow- 
able the Humanity of Christ and the Passion, and so precluding thie 
real aim of contemplation which is union with ultimate Reality.* It 
is obviously impossible to begin to consider such vast questions as the 
nature of contemplation and its relation to action in the world in 
the space of a review; but there is a considerable confusion here 
which calls for comment, for it goes to the root of the matter. It 
inay be noted in passing, in the first place, that Benet Fitch’s book 
was frowned upon for its quietist simplifications, so that he can hard- 
ly be bracketed with the ‘ over-orthodox’ Beérulle. Secondly, and 
more important, it is a strange distortion to present the relatively 
unimportant Bérulle as the initiator of a revolution in mystical teach- 
ing. There have been throughout the history of the Church in the 
west two streams of mystical theory and practice : the one (the ‘ Dio- 
nysian ’) in which the accent is on the via negativa, the mysticism 
of the ‘ cloud of unknowing ’; the other (the ‘ Gregorian ’), which is 
more active, practical and personal, and which in later days, under 
the influence especially of the Ignatian school, evolved a technique 
of meaitation or pre-mystical prayer which assumed great import- 
ance in the times with which Mr. Huxiey is here concerned. Now it 
may well be that an over-emphasis on this technique, with its dan- 
gers of self-consciousness and activism, did in fact lead to a decline 
in mysticism—in view of the general temper of mind of the eighteenth 
century it might be expected; but it is quite unjustifiable to argue 
from this that the aim of the two ways of contemplation differed and 
that the Bérullian school substituted the incarnate Christ for the God- 
head. On the contrary, in this respect there has been but one way 
of prayer throughout the Church's history : the way which is summed 
up in the words of the De Adhaerendo Deo, per humanitatem ad 
divinitatem, through the Humanity to the Godhead, and in the words 
of the Church’s liturgy which prays not ad Christum but per Chris- 





3* Contemplation of persons and their-qualities entails a great deal of analytical 
thinking and an incessant use of the imagination. But analytical thinking and 
imagination are precisely the things which prevent the soul from attaining en- 
lightenment. On this point all the great mystical writers, Christian and Oriental, 
are unanimous and emphatic ’ (p. 80). 
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tum. This is the process which all Christian mystics of whatever 
age or school have followed; which is why, for example, an expo- 
nent of the method of the Bérullian St. John Eudes speaks of his 
view of prayer as ‘ prvfoundly theocentric,’ and why Evelyn Under- 
hill quotes from Bérulle himself when showing that ‘Christocentric 
worship * when rightly understood (is) not an aiternative to pure the- 
istic devotion but a special form of it.’ When therefore Mr. Huxley 
tells us that the ‘ contemplatives of the Dionysian tradition . . . had 
adapted dogma to their own experience, with the result that, in 
so far as they were advanced mystics, they had ceased to be specific- 
ally Christian,’ one can only say that it would be very hard to prove 
his contention from the life of any of the great Christian mystics. 
The Christian is concerned first to put om Christ and then, living in 
him, to find the fulfilment of the Christ-life in union with the God- 
head—hidden with Christ in God. The Incarnation, with all that it 
implies of charity, of action in and for the world, is not something 
that the mystic outgrows, but something that he responds to, as- 
similates, fulfils in himself, by union with the Godhead. And _ be- 
cause the heights of mysticism are thus the realisation of the In- 
carnation they are precisely what Mr. Huxley would have them not 
to be: they are not the denial and rejection of the world, of action, 
of fellowship and service, but the implicit affirmation of them, an affir- 
mation which of its own energy will overflow into action of the most 
oractica!l sort. It has indeed been remarked -that what differentiates 
the great mystics from the psychopaths is precisely their zest and 


ability for doing good: St. Teresa, with her numerous religious foun- - 


dations and her general air of motherly good sense, is an obvious 
example. We may recall the wise words of M. Maritain: ‘ This 
activism and pragmatism (of the West) are, so to say, the catastrophe 
of something which is very great indeed, but which the spirit of 





4Cf. C. Lebrun: The Mystical Teaching of St. John Eudes, p. 183; E. Under- 
hill: Worship, p. 69. The mystics with whom Mr. Huxley deals are mainly con- 
cerned with the lower (introductory) stages of the mystical life; Fr. Joseph him- 
self for example was concerned in his teaching with the prayer of quiet; there 
was no departure from tradition in associating these forms of prayer with the 
Passion—has not the very ‘ Dionysian’ Tauler left us Meditations on the Pas- 
sion?—and equally certainly there was no intention of substituting these intro- 
ductory stages for mystical prayer itself. The ascent of Mount Carmel demands 
a technique, intellectual as well as moral ; it may be held that this particular sort 
of technique is too cerebral or too ‘ busy’ to achieve its object perfectly, or that 
those who taught it in the days of Fr. Joseph put so much emphasis upon it as 
to obscure its object; but the main point here is that neither they nor their tech- 
nique set out to obscure that object, and that the possession of the objective by 
the highest mystics in its turn does not exclude, but on the contrary implies, 
active concern for the redeemed world and its Redeemer. - 
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separation from God has jeopardised: the catastrophe of that gen- 
erosity, that propensity to give and to communicate to others, that 
sense of ontological superabundance, which comes from charity and 
from holy contemplation overflowing into action. Whereas it has 
to be asked whether the impassible contemplation of the east . 
dees net in its turn betray, in the very spiritual order itself, a prag- 
matism incomparably more subtle, but which none the less shirks the 
witness which God expects of humanity.’* Christian mysticism at its 
highest is the fulfilment of the Incarnation and of charity; and it is 
this fact which enables it to serve the world and may enable it even 
at the cleventh hour to save the world in the power and at the 
prompting of God. It is able to serve and to save because at the 
very summit of union with the Infinite and Unknowable it remains 
humble and homely : it is never too absorbed, too proud, to remem- 
ber the little things of the world, the needs and cares and sorrows 
of men and women, nor to love with God the creatures he has made 
and redeemed and in which his glory is made manifest. It is strange 
that this should be obscure to Mr. Huxley with his coneern for the 
world in which we live—so obscure apparently as to lead him into 
the uncharacteristic (because ill-informed and unscholarly) gibes 
which every now and then obtrude into his pages.* We are all child- 
ren of a single family; and it is as a family that we are meant to 
return to God, the Infinite Incomprehensible who is yet the Father 
of us all. 

Christian mysticism, then, so far from being incompatible with 
action, of itself impels to action. In the heart of the mystery of the 
mystic’s union with the Unknowable he discovers the desire and 
energy for redemptive action which alone can win back the world to 
God. The salvation of the world depends upon the mystics in a way 
other than that which Mr. Huxley has seen. It is not enough to 
know the truth and tell the truth. It is indeed one of the most deep- 
ly disturbing features of our present-day world that the speculations 
and debates of intellectuals seem so often to be self-confined, to lack 
the vital energy that turns theory into reality. It is a phenomenon 
of a fin-du-siécle society. 

But to say that Christian contemplation overflows into redemptive 
activity is not at all the same as saying that it overflows into politics. 
On the other hand, unless the political world is leavened, how shall 





5 Questions de Conscience, p. 153. 

6 E.g. that Catholics believe in the ‘ magic efficacy of rites and sacraments ’; 
that orthodox Christianity has always tended to conftise ‘ the merely psychi€ with 
the spiritual’; that petitionary prayer is appropriate only to those whose ‘ reli- 
gion is anthropocentric,’ 
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the world as a whole be healthy? We cannot ignore the political 
world; it will not let us. Here again Mr. Huxley seems to load the 
dice by speaking not of politics but of power politics. Where Fr. 
Joseph is concerned that is accurate enough; but not when the main 
‘ssue is under discussion. There are three separate questions : (1) can 
a mystic enter the, political arena without endangering his mysti- 
cism, even when political action is based on religious truth? (2) can 
he enter the arena of power-politics not in order to play his part 
in them, as Fr. Joseph did, but in order te combat them? (3) can he 
enter the arena of power-politics and play his part in them but with 
the idea of leavening them and, if possible, transforming them from 
within? To the first question the answer is surely, Yes: if St. 
Teresa could govern her nunneries without danger to her contem- 
plation, another mystic of equal calibre could govern a kingdom 
without danger to his mysticism. To the second question, too, the 
answer is surely, "Yes; and indeed some such activity is the logical 
application of Mr. Huxley’s own view that the mystic is the salt 
without which the earth will not be salted: for the mystic will not 
salt the earth if he abandons all contact with the earth. It is pre- 
cisely this that the papacy does in its political interventions and by 
its political encyclicals, setting up a vivid contrast between the world 
as it is, governed by power-politics, and the world as it might be 
if governed by Christian principles. And what of the third ques- 
tion? It is the old dilemma of mucking-in and mucking-out ; it must 
depend for its solution not only on the special character and strength 
of the individual, but on the degree in which the power of Mammon 
is entrenched. There are times when integrity can be saved only 
by a flight from Egypt; but on the other hand the Incarnate Word 
in his mystical Body lives in and for the world, and the Church is 
not an ivory tower. As the Christian may share in Christ’s redemp- 
tive activity by taking on himself the cross of industrialism in order 
to redeem the world of industrialism, so too he may be called to 
enter the world of politics to redeem the world of politics. Dan- 
gerous, no doubt; but charity is often dangerous > was it not. St. 
Dominic who wished to be a stone blocking the mouth of hell itself? 
It remains true that political reform will be of little avail unless at 
the same time ‘large numbers of individuals undertake the trans- 
formation of their personality ’ by the method of the contemplatives. 
To be a contemplative is thus a social as well as a personal obliga- 
tion. ‘The only practical way of government is that of the philo- 
sopher-king, though wisdom and’ power need not necessarily reside 
in a single individual provided only that power is* obedient to wis- 
dom, It is the burden which democracy places on the shoulders of 
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the citizens that if the state is to be healthy each and all must be 
contemplatives, or at least aware of and obedient to the wisdom of 
‘the contemplatives in their exercise of power. The failure of Fr. 
Joseph was a personal failure; and does not alter the fact that the 
destiny of each of us is to be, in however humble a degree, philoso- 
pher-kings. The Christian mystic can never outgrow the Our 
Father: the deeper his absorption in the mystery of the Godhead, 
the more intensely is his spirit and his whole life a prayer that the 
kingdom of God may come on earth, as it is in heaven. 

These questions are of such importance that we have spent much 
time upon them, at risk of presenting an unfair picture of Grey Emi- 
nence as a whole. As biography it is a fine and vivid piece of work; 
as a study of a complex psychological tangle it is absorbing ; more 
important, it is a brilliant and forcible statement of the only solu- 
tion to the main problem which now confronts our world, a solution 
in default of which we can have, nothing to look forward to but dis- 
integration and death. To quarrel with elements, however impor- 
tant, in Mr. Huxley’s argument without stressing one’s adherence 
to its main contention would be an unpardonable falsification. There 
is no telling how great a good the book may do. Its moral is hard; 
but the worst tactic to pursue with hard facts is to refuse to look 
them in the face. And perhaps it may be suggested that hope springs 
from that very charity and fidelity to the fulfilment of the Christ-life 
of which we have been speaking; for it is that which has enabled 
and now enables so vast a multitude of simple unknown souls to be 
of the number of the contemplative saints, the salt who still may dis- 
infect and save the mass and lead the world back again, though 
slowly and painfully, to health and humility and happiness, to the 


recovery of its soul. 
GERALD Vann, O.P. 
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ANGELUS SILESIUS 


THE religious development of Angelus Silesius (Johannes Scheff- 
ler) is one of the most interesting chapters in the history of the 
religious life. Usually coupled with Meister Eckhart, he became a 
text-book example for the Protestant theory that the Catholic Church 
kills the inner life—Meister Eckhart she condemned (though, in fact, 
only a few of his more extreme statements), but Angelus Silesius 
she broke. 

The time into which Johannes Scheffler was born was not unlike 
our own. ‘The greater part of the continent was in a state of mate- 
rial and spiritual upheaval; the Thirty Years’ War devastated Cen- 
tral Europe, Reformation and Counter-Reformation were fighting for 
the souls of men; peasants and soldiers sang that awful ballad, 
‘ There is a reaper calléd Death, Hath power from the great God ’— 
not knowing whether they should eat and drink for to-morrow they 
would die, or follow the call to sackcloth and ashes of men like the 
great popular preacher Abraham a Santa Clara. 

Outside the Catholic Church the religious life had broken up into 
two main streams: the orthodox Lutheranism (or Calvinism) of the 
established territorial churches on the one hand, and a number of 
small groups and sects experimenting in.a pseudo-mystic religion 
on the other. Two provinces of the Holy Roman Empire were espe- 
ciaily affected by this revival: Silesia, where Scheffler was born, and 
Helland, where he spent part of his university years. It was, there- 
fore, almost inevitable that the passionate young man should have 
made contact with these circles, ‘ conventicles ’’ as they were usually 
called, in the hope of finding in them the fulfilment of the yearnings 
vf his deeply religious nature. 

The ‘ mysticism’ of these seventeenth century sects was a strange 
mixture. Its chief ingredient was the teaching of Meister Eckhart, 
that most misunderstood of Dominicans, who was a great scholastic 
and disciple of St. ‘Thomas as well as an eloquent preacher of the 
Unio Mystica, but who, alas! was destined to be claimed as the 
ancestor of all false mysticism from Luther to Alfred Rosenberg. 
Beside chim, St. Gertrude and Ruysbroek, Jacob Boehme and St. 
John of the Cross, Molina and St. Ignatius of Loyola were equally 
esteemed among young Schefller’s friends—a combination of names 
sufficiently indicative of their confusion of thought. 

It is in this atmosphere that Angelus Silesius, as he called him- 
self later, had his first religious experiences. It is here that the 
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foundations were laid of the work that was to make him famous both T 
as a poet and as a mystic: The Cherubic Wanderer. It is aimost mor 
pathetic to see how here a man gropes his way, dazzled by the Light imp 
inaccessible, without a guiding hand to teach him what is truth and acct 
what error. per! 
‘ That God should be so blessed and live without desire 
He has as much from me as I| from Him received.’ 
This is one of the typical instances of the hopeless confusion of ideas ae 
which so often passes for ‘ mysticism ’ outside the Church, and which -_ 
‘is characteristic of this period of Schefiler’s development. For the ng 
very notion of God’s self-sufficiency, so clearly expressed in the first i. 
ig line, excludes the idea of His having réceived anything from the crea- oe 
m ture. The distich contains a contradiction in terms—a thing impos- Cite 
i sible even for God. Another absurdity is expressed in the famous ot 
verse : 
Pan 
‘I know that without me God cannot live 4 moment, reiis 
If I be dead He must give up the ghost for pain.’ witt 
Attempts have been made again and again to interpret this in a sense doct 
consistent with Christian teaching, the latest perhaps in a review of B 
Dr. Laird’s Mind and Deity in The Tablet (Sept. 13th, 1941). ‘ Pro- of tl 
fessor Laird,’ writes the reviewer, ‘ can even appeal to Angelus Sile- liter 
sius as teaching that God cannot exist without His creature, though pref 
Angelus is careful to point out that this is true only of the ideal exist- one 
ence of the creature in God. Obviously the distinction is of the first proj 
importance.” There are two objections to this interpretation. In bod: 
the first place, the modification was made only in the preface of the cont 
book, which was written in circumstances which will be discussed of a 
later. Secondly, even if Angelus Silesius veally meant ‘ the ideal we | 
existence of tne creature in God,’ the verse would still be theologic- of § 
ally unsound, since the Beatitude of the Blessed Trinity is inde- only 
pendent of the ideas of creatures in the Mind of the ‘Creator. trine 
Nor are these isolated instances. ‘The pantheistic tendency per- whi: 
ineates the whole book, and the emphasis on God’s dependence on bene 
his creatures becomes actually blasphemous in a verse like this : four 
‘God needeth me as much as I need Him. His Being == 
1 help Him to sustain, as He sustaineth mine.’ on 
erec 
Here the very essence of the Godhead is denied, for if there is no il 
difference in the order of Being between Creator and creature the have 
very term ‘ God" loses the meaning it has even in Natural Theology Via 
and becomes just another pantheistic expression, such as World- If 
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This pagan conception of a Deity dependent on its creatures is the 
more staggering as side by side with it we meet statements of un- 
impeachable orthodoxy. Nothing, for example, could be more in 
accordance with Christian teaching than this affirmation of God’s 
perfect rest and fruition in himself : 


‘Not tiring of Himself does God enjoy Himself, 
Since His contentment resteth in Himself alone.’ 


This is cnly one of the many expressions of God's transcendence be- 
longing to the same period as the pantheistic poetry. It seems im- 
possible that the same person should have held both these contra- 
dictory views at the same time. The problem is not so very difficult 
to solve, though, for it is psychological rather than logical. Angelus 
Silesius, in his search for stability in a world falling to pieces around 
hin, had opened his mind to every influence that appealed to him. 
Pantheistic and orthodox mystics alike seemed to offer food for his 
religious longings. So he tried them all, and reproduced them all, 
without troubling to think out the implications of these various 
doctrines. 

sut this did not make him a mystic. The deplorably loose use 
of the term © mysticism ’ has come to cover—and not only in popular 
literature—every conceivable religious or semi-religious experience, 
preferably tinged with a good deal of emotionalism. But if there is 
one element absolutely essential for the formation of the mystic 
properly so called, it is discipline. Discipline both of mind and of 
kody, and to a degree beyond the imaginative powers of most of our 
contemporaries who throw up their hands in horror at the asceticism 
of a Curé d’Ars as well as at the ‘dry’ logic of the schoolmen. Yet 
we may take what mystic we like—be it St. Bernard or St. Catherine 
of Siena, St. Theresa or St. John of the Cross—they were all not 
only ascetics on the grand scale, but also masters of Christian doc- 
trine. For the mystic life may be likened to a Gothic Cathedral 
which is built very high, leaving the ordinary dwelling houses far 
beneath it. But the higher the building, the deeper must be its 
foundations, or the ambitious temple will fall to pieces long before 
it is finished. So the mystic life, aspiring to ever higher forms of 
sanctifving grace until it rests in the transforming Union, must be 
erected on a solid structure of both doctrine and asceticism. The 
rapturous flight of the Via Uiitiva will only be granted to those who 
have passed through the thorny Via Purgativa and the light-giving 
Via Mluminativa. : 

If this be taken as the criterion of Angelus Silesius’ religious posi- 
tion it becomes abundantly clear that he was no mystic at all. He 
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had neither concerned himself with doctrine, nor was he an ascetic, 
On the contrary, from all our information it seems that in those 
days ine stiil shared the favourite vice of his time and was a heavy 
drinker. 

At a later stage he described his state in this so-called mystic 
period as anmutige Innigkeit, an untranslatable expression, perhaps 
best paraphrased as ‘tender delight.’ The very words imply that 
what is generally taken to be his ‘ mysticism’ was actually but a 
pleasant basking in feclings of devotion, a devotion which; as has 


been shown, was nourished on the writings of both orthodox and 


heterodox authors and, at times, lost all sense of difference between 
Creator and creature in a great wave of pantheistic emotion. 

Yet, as fruly as the mystic life fulfils all the longings of the re- 
ligious mind as perfectly as is possible in this world; does the mere 
cult of beautiful feelings leave a deeper nature unsatisfied. 

Angelus Silesius was craving for more solid food, and Divine Pro- 
vidence found a way to impart it. At about the same time as 7he 
Cherubic Wanderer took shape in his mind, the poet made a collec- 
tion of mystic prayers from the works of St. Gertrude, Louis de 
Blois and others with a view to publication. But the Lutheran pas- 
tor who held an all-powerful position in the small principality where 
Scheffler was court physician disapproved of the young doctor’s ‘ en- 
thusiasm ’ and prevented the printing. No more was needed to show 
Scheffler how far from Protestantism he had already travelled. Alter 
this he felt it impossible to stay on in the Lutheran Church, and the 
Catholic mystics he loved so much seemed to point the way he should 
go. In a statement drawn up a fortnight after his reception into 
the Church he wrote that his main reason for becoming a Catholic 
was the Lutheran antagonism against asceticism and mysticism. 

The Church, which was then carrying on a vigorous counter-refor- 
mation, especially in Silesia, welcomed the new convert with open 
arms. ‘The Cherubic Wanderer was then probably already a first 
draft, to be enlarged and worked over while the oid heterodox no- 
tions and emotions still lingered on. Three years after his conver- 
sion the book was published with a Preface in which Angelus Silesius 
tried to interpret the most flagrant passages in an orthodox way. 

It may be asked why the Church, apparently so relentless in the 
case of Meister Eckhart, quietly tolerated the very questionable 
religious poetry of Angelus Silesius. But the Church has a discon- 
certing way of becoming, like her Master and his Apostles, all 
things to all men in her desire to bring souls to God. So it is but 
fitting that she should mete out different treatment to the Dominican 
Provincial whose utterances might be identified with the teaching 
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of the Church and the poetic effusions of a recent convert which 
would not necessarily’ compromise her. 

The result showed the wisdom of this tolerance at a time when 
Lutheranism had become more and more hardened. Already in the 
Cherubic Wanderer there are signs of the poet’s great devotion to 
the Person of our Lord. In his second poetical work, Die Heilige 
Seelenlust, a ‘ Spiritual Pastoral of a Soul in Love with her Jesus,’ 
Angelus Silesius seems to have forgotten that he had ever claimed 
to sing the Mystic Union between God and man. The whole book 
breathes the atmosphere of sensible devotion which is obviously 
nourished on the Canticle and St. Bernard. But what to the medie- 
val mystic was but the expression in human language of supernatural 
love bécame to the modern poet an end in itself. The minute de- 
scription of every detail of the Passion, the whole apparatus of the 
secular erotic literature of the time with its rosy cheeks, alabaster 
necks, sugary kisses, etc., which he applied to Christ make it clear 
that his spiritual food was still the ‘ milk of beginners,’ full of con- 
solation and sensible enjoyment; and it is characteristic that this 
book should have become one of the manuals of devotion not of the 
‘hurch but of Pietism, that sect of Continental Protestantism which, 
rather like the early Methodists, sought a more personal relation 
to Christ than the established Protestant Churches could offer, with- 
out, however, submitting to the Catholic Church. 

The more Angelus Silesius became imbued with the spirit of 
Catholicism, the clearer it became that the way of mystic contempla- 
tion was not for him. For in every soul called to it the life of prayer 
must necessarily grow under the influence of sanctifying grace in 
the Sacraments. There have been no great Christian mystics out- 
side the Catholic Church, for the highest summits of the life of faith 
cannot be reached in separation from the main stream of supernatural 
life that flows through the mystical Body of Christ. 

If, therefore, the spring of Angelus Silesius’ ‘ mystic’ poetry soon 
ran dry, this very fact is conclusive proof of its spuriousness. In- 
deed, as he himself expressed it, the love of Christ compelled him 
to abandon the unmutige Innigkeit of a semi-contemplative poetic 
existence and to plunge right into the battle that was being fought 
for the souls of his countrymen. The one-time court-physician and 


lyrical dreamer became a very militant priest. He spent himself in 


works of penance and charity, but his chief task was the defence of 
the Catholic Faith in innumerable pamphlets and booklets. It is 
true, he did not always observe the rules of prudence, and his blood- 
curdling descriptions of the variety of torments that await the un- 
repentant heretic in hell sound rather uncharitable to the modern 
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reader; yet we have to remember that in the sixteenth and seven- 
teeath centuries religious controversy was carried on in a manner 
different from our own; and Luther especially had set the tone with 
his unrivalled vocabulary of rude and offensive expressions. 

Yet Angelus Silesius kept his deepest indignation not for the Pro. 
testants who, after all, tried to serve God though in their own mis- 
taken way, but for a new phenomenon that had just begun to make 
its appearance on the continent : the modern State of religious toler- 
ance and indifference, founded no longer on the Creed of Christia- 
nity but on what he ingeniously called ‘ politicism.’ This he re- 
garded as the worst heresy, before which both Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism paled . . . Had he seen in an hour of inspiration that the 
State divorced from God would one day set itself up as a god? Had 
he seen with his mind’s eye Hegel’s Prussia, and Hitler’s Germany? 
We do not know. But he fought the good fight for the souls of 
his people—‘ for the love of Christ,’ as he himself said, though per- 
haps not always in the spirit of Christ. 

When he died it was found that nothing was teft of his consider- 
able fortune. He had given all he had to the poor, allowing himself 
but the hare necessities of life. All he left behind was a manuscript 
which, for the most part, is lost; but its last words, a prayer, are 
preserved: ‘ Jesus Christ, God and Man, Bridegroom and Brother, 
peace and joy, sweetness and delight, kindness and grace, light and 
life, protection and salvation, heaven and earth, eternity and time, 
my Love and my All, receive my soul.’ 

H. C. Graer. 


THE PATHS OF ISRAEL 


Tue Jewish problem has become one of the most ominous and 
terrible issues of contemporary consciousness, which is tested by new 
waves of terrifying anti-Semitism. It must, however, be said that 
this paves the way to a deeper realisation of the problem itself. It 
is raised to a new level, receives new definition and new illumination. 
Beneath the surface of the elemental outburst something far more 
essential, significant and decisive thar all this sounding storm around 
the ‘ Jewish question’ is taking place. Above all, it becomes clear 
that it is not enough to oppose moral or legal standards to anti- 
Semitism ; that the answer to the whole tragedy of Israel must be 
sought in its mysterious bond with the destinies of world-history. 

There are several ways of approaching the Jewish problem. For 
sociologists, economists, for historians of culture and for moralists, 
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(eine Jewry will always be a socia!, economic or cultural unit, or an object 
:ner vf moral valuation. Racial nationalism turns the whole issue into 
vith biology. At the present time anti-Semitism is primarily concerned 
with racial arguments ; yet often these only conceal feelings of hatred 
Pro. and resentment. I will not speak of the approach to the problem 
nis- which has become the chief source of the delirious ideas about the 
ake ‘ Jewish conspiracy,’ the ‘ Wise men of Sion,’ etc.—legendary tales, 
ler. or rather blood-stained slanders, which still confuse some minds, 
tia not so much in this country as on the Continent. 
ree But lately, and this has its connection with the new wave of Jewish . 
Cal- persecution, another approach to the problem is arising, the con- iv 
the sciousness of its religious-metaphysical significance. 
Had Israel, ‘scattered abroad and dispersed among the people,’ a | 
ny? stumbling-block to them (Esther iii, 8), was always persecuted -and i 
s of crucified. The blood of the Jewish people has never ceased to flow : if 
per- but probably it has never been crucified as it is crucified to-day. This it 
very fact makes one go deeper, realising that there is a mystery in te 
der- Israel, that he walks mysterious and secret paths—the whole of 
self Israel, not only individually, but as a nation; that there is a tragedy 
ript of Israel, a tragedy which can only be grasped in the religious ie 
are context. f 
her, The Jewish people is not a people only in the racial, ethnographi- ‘f 
and cal sense of the word; neither is it merely a historical unit, charac- ; 
me, terised by a special social or political life. IJts path is marked by ‘i 
its inclusion in the Spiritual destiny of the whole history of the world, + 
, at the heart of which it has its special calling: to be the people of 


God, the chosen people, the ‘ Holy Israel." ‘ Thou, Israel, art my 
servant, Jacob, whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham, my 
friend : thou whom I have taken from the ends of the earth, and called 
thee from the corners thereof, and said unto thee: ‘* Thou art my 





and servant, I have chosen thee, and not cast thee away ’’’ (Is. xli, 8-9). 
new ‘I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will hold thine 
that hand, and will keep thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, 

It for a light of the gentiles’ (ibid., xlii, 6). The existence of the 
ion. Jewish people is determined by its mission, by its special religious 
10re vocation. Israel is ontologically the unity of the children of Abra- 
und ham, the unity ofsa people chosen by God, bearing on its body the 
lear seal of the eternal divine Covenant. This God-given unity is stronger 
inti- and deeper than any natural unity. It may be said that the unity 
t be and wholeness of Israel can only be likened to the mystical unity 
y. of the ‘Communion of Saints’ (koinonia ton agion), to the unity of 


For the Church. Israel is the Holy Land, the Kingdom of God, yet 
only in promise, sought for but not possessed.* The supreme sig- 
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nificance of Jewish culture lies in that it is permeated by religion, 
and it is not conceivable apart from religion. Individual Jews may 
not realise this: there may well be Jews who consciously believe in 
nothing, or in the platitudes of positivism and materialism. Yet 
even such Jews as these remain religious, preserve in themselves the 
religious impulse; ardent, aspiring to the ultimate and absolute, stop. 
ping at nothing ... In the last resort the hatred of the world for 
the Jews is hatred of their desire and thirst for the Absolute. , Israel 
is in the world to stir it up, to ‘irritate’ it, to set it in motion. 
Israel disturbs the world, does not let it sleep spiritually ; it brings 
disquiet, dissatisfaction, enflames the thirst for the Eternal, and 
thus, as it were, hastens the course of history. Even the most nega- 
tive and repulsive features of Jewry, its conceit and ostentation, its 
greed and avarice, which rouse justified repugnance, have their 
depth, needless to say, concealed from those for whom everything 
in the world is flat and meaningless. The Jew seeks to slake his 
thirst and assuage his torture even in Mammon. . Money has a pecu- 
liar, mysterious and fascinating power for him: money is the most 
terrible and ominous symbol, as it were the pale shadow of the sold 
and crucified Messiah. Léon Bloy speaks of this with amazing power 
(‘Le sang du pauvre’). Money is the blood of the Pauper, of the 
Beggar, which has become a great sign-—the price of the Priceless 
One. And Israel cannot free his hands from that which is sealed 
with the blood of Crucified Love. 

The world hates the longing of Israel, his spiritual and bodily 
wandering, his hunger and thirst, his torture and questioning, and 
in the last resort his calling. Odium generis humani. Yet this hatred 
of the world is the glory of Israel; it onty enflames his longing and 
burning expectation of what is to come. In this hope is the power 
of Israel’s life; he was created for this, for passionate hope and ex- 
pectation—to look for God’s revelation on earth. Israel desires God’s 
justice in the world, in this life, here and now, with a mad eternal 
desire, he seeks the City of God. Until he has found her, his heart 
is troubled and full of anguish. As by the waters of Babylon, Israel 
groans and struggles to meet Jerusalem, and in the mouth of his 
prophets calls to her, to the City of God and her terrible glory. ‘ If 
I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. 
If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth; if I prefer nog Jerusalem above my chief joy. Remember, 
© Lord, the children of Edom in the day of Jerusalem; who said : 
raze it, raze it, even to the foundation thereof : O daughter of Baby- 
lon, who art to be destroyed; happy shall he be, that rewardeth 
thee as thou hast served us, Happy shall he be that taketh and 
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dasheth thy little ones against the stones ’ (Ps. cxxxvii). Let Israel’s 
persecutors to-day hear this, and let them know that these words, 
torn from a bleeding heart, are the words of the wrath of God, These 
are not the faded ‘ vegetarian’ speeches of the ‘ humanistic’ defen- 
ders of Jewry, but words which can make the walls of ‘ Babylon’ 
tremble, words which cannot be erased, and will not remain vain. 
They resound in eternity, and they sound to-day, when Israel is 
again ‘ beside the waters of |Babylon,’ in exile and suffering. 

Here the question of Israel’s destiny arises in all its acuteness. 
We have seen that the true nature of Israel is not in its national and 
ethnical qualities, but as it were in its existence as an ontological 
unit, included in the depth of the history of the world,:in the very 
being of humanity. There is a mysterious bond between Israel and 
the world, like the bond between the Church and the world. Israel 
is above all the blessed heart, into which all the threads, all the rays 
of the divine revelation are gathered, where are concentrated all the 
powers of nature and of grace needed for the manifestation of the 
Messiah in Israel, for the acceptance by the world of God for whom 
it seeks and thirsts. There is innate precisely in Israel an acute 
feeling of the manifestation, revelation, incarnation of eternity in 
time: that blessed but terrible nearness of God and man which is 
the foundation of knowledge, of life and being ir its deepest expe- 
rience. This is true not only of the Old Testament religious con- 
sciousness, but of almost all Jewish writers and thinkers. After all,. 
Israel was always waiting sub- (or one should say super-) consciously 
for God to be ‘born’; in this very thirsting and unquenchable ex- 
pectation is his mission and his task. He came so to love and know 
the very nature of birth, of life at its deepest source, that he be- 
lieved God would sanctify it, and become flesh in and through divine 
and human birth. 

In general, the common notion of Judaism in terms of the utter 
transcendance of God to the world, where God reveals himself solely 
as a judge and law-giver, where he is united with man only by an 
outer ‘ covenant ’ extrinsic to him, where the whole of Old Testament 
religion is turned into a moralistic system—such a notion must be 
considered as quite unsatisfactory. The whole of the Old Testa- 
ment, from the first pages of the book of Genesis, is a direct refuta- 
tion of this. For Israel eternity is co-related with time, is incarnate 
in time and in the temporal, in the concrete, in history, on earth. 
God is as it were the ‘ focus’ of history, enters it and defines it. It 
was precisely the Jewish people who through its prophets created a 
philosophy of history, filled history with ontological meaning, dis- 
covered it as Sacred History, as the divinely-revealed, divine-human 
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process leading straight to the Incarnation, and as it were anticipat- 
ing it. The ‘ beginning ’ of salvation, that meeting of God and the 
world which Israel sought so ardently, was to come about precisely 
in the conditions of time and space, in the sacred heart of Israel. 
‘Thou hast revealed salvation in the depths of the world’ (from a 
hymn of the Orthodox Church in Holy Week). In this sense Israel 
has a quite unique and exclusive significance : he is, as it were, not 
by himself, but for others; he is that through which we have to 
‘pass.’ He knows no limit, is not confined in himself, though in 
the Old Testament the Jewish people was preserved providentially 
in self-isolation. Israel is the ‘ in-between,’ in which and through 
which history begins, widens, and reaches eternity. This is the mes- 
sianic mission of the Jewish people, which could only be actualised in 
the absolute revelation of God which is the Incarnation, incarnate 
divine-human being. If the divine centre, the sacred foundation of 
history is found in Israel, then this central position of the Jewish 
people becomes concrete historical actuality in the divine-human 
event of Christ’s nativity. Thus the very existence of the chosen 
people is already potential God-manhood, the ‘ first-fruit,’ the ‘ root 
that bears the whole,’ of which St. Paul speaks (Rom. xi, 16, 18). 
‘Out of Sion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem ’ (Is. ii, 3). ‘ Salvation is of the Jews’ (John iv, 22). 
Israel is in this sense a true symbol, a living prototype of the 
Church, the body of Christ, in which his Mystical Body is incarnate. 
This is the meaning of the well-known patristic idea that the New 
Testament is the realisation and fulfilment of the Old Testament. 
The ‘ type,’ however, exists not apart from the proto-type, but in it 
and through it. The prototype is the essence, foundation and en- 
telechy of the ‘ type,’ and is realised and actualised in it. The Old 
Testament is eternal, for it is comprised in the New Testament, 
rests eternally in the memory of God and of man, in divine-human 
memory., Hence the indelible, unalterable, irrevocable character of 
the calling of the chosen people (Rom. xi, 29), unchanged though it 
refused the Messiah who had come: hence the eternal meaning of 
Israel . . . Christ the God-man, ‘the glory of Israel,’ remains an 
Israelite. This is not absorbed or destroyed in his All-humanity, 
which has nothing to do with abstract universality, but merely over- 
comes the limits of human and national isolation. The God-man 
himself is thus God-Israel as well.1. The refusal to accept this leads 





1In this connection it is essential to refer to the image of the Holy Mother of 
God, who concentrates and embrgges in herself all the Old Testament sanctity of 
Israel, and through-Israel the sanctity of the whole world. In her is revealed the 
mystery, the meaning and significance, of the divine calling of the Jewish people. 
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us into the blind alley of monophysitism and docetism. Here again 
we face the mystery of the unbroken bond which unites the destiny 
of Israel with the destiny of mankind. For the King of Israel is 
likewise the King of all nations. 

Yet what can be the meaning of the rejection of its own Messiah, 
of the fulfilment of its own destiny? What is the meaning of that 
terrible ‘ Crucify him!’ which seems to ring eternally, which nailed 
the Saviour of the world to the Cross on Calvary? We face here 
an unheard of and unique tragedy in the world, before which the 
mind and consciousness of man are helplessly torn asunder. We 
must look into the depths of this mystery, though everything here is 
a threatening abyss. But there seems to be no issue from the con- 
flicts of the Jewish destiny, and no way for the Christian to under- 
stand this destiny, except through the realisation of this agonising 
and abysmal secret. ‘We must descend into this ‘ outer darkness’ 
of fall, rejection, and theocide, which tear the very heart of Israel, 
that we may see the face of Christ through the surrounding dark- 
ness. 

Israel crucified Christ, his nearest one, his own Messiah, in mad, 
suicidal self-denial. This is the source of his tragic destiny, his 
‘curse,’ and moreover the source of the inner religious tragedy of 
every Jewish heart. The rejection of the Messiah reveals this 
tragedy of self-denial, and Israel’s existence now is this rejection of 
the God-man, whose blood is ‘ on them,and on their children.’ This 
blood brands the agonised brow of the sons of Israel. Yet in re- 
jecting Christ Israel gave himself to be crucified. He had to mount 
the Golgotha of rejection in willing or unwilling anguish, and die 
as the natural body of the Messiah, as manhood in the God-man, 
so that the Divine economy of salvation might be fulfilled. ‘What 
is this mad and awful clamour of the sons of Israel ‘ Crucify Him! 
Crucify Him!’ but: ‘ Crucify, crucify thyself!’; crucify thyself not 
for thy own sake, but for the sake of the world in ruins. To crucify 
himself, to don a crown of thorns, to pierce the body and tear 
it with nails—for this no faith is needed. Thus Israel is on the 
Cross on which the Son of God is crucified, the Cross of the salva- 
tion of the world. St. Paul speaks about this mystery in his great 
and daring witness, beginning: ‘I say then: Hath God cast away 
his people? God forbid . ... .’ (Rom. xi, 1-29). 

If the election is in the power of divine love, wisdom and almighti- 
ness, it cannot be mistaken, it cannot fail: but it is ‘ justified’ and 
actualised, however terrible this may seem, in the very rejection of 
Christ, in his Crucifixion by Israel. This is the direct implication 
of St. Paul's witness, and must be accepted, although to accept does 
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not mean to affirm the very rejection of Christ as something morally 
right and necessary. In general this problem is not to be solved 
on the moral plane. 

Yet even in his election Israel remained free. His own destinies 
were, as it were, entrusted to him, and here lies the destiny of the 
whole world. Thus was fulfilled the economy of salvation. Isra-! 
freely took on itself the curse of Christ’s blood, chose the terrible 
lot prepared for him by divine Providence. ‘It is terrible to fall 
into the hands of the living God,’ for he gives to each what his 
soul desires . . . And Israel accepted the cross. His cross and 
his curse last until now, as Christ too is crucified until to-day, though 
he rose again and sitteth on the right hand of the Father. This is 
the fate and the path of Israel. He is condemned to the agony of 
rejection, to exile and dispersion—‘ until the fullness of the Gentiles 
be come in,’ until the very day of the last fulfilment, until he, takes 
the God-man from the Cross, in whom he gave himself to be cruci- 
fied, for whom he longed while persecuting him, whom he loved 
while crucifying him—his own Messiah and his Redeemer. He could 
not but love him, because he thirsted for him in his great abandon- 
ment. : 

Thus to-day in the torn and torture face of Israel is seen the out- 
raged, despised, blood-stained ‘ice of him who called himself the 
King’ of Israel. If Israel himself is crucified, the Lord must love 
even the agonies of blasphemy in his own people, and in these very 
agonies bestow the forgiveness of his redeeming, saving love. For 
he loved Jacob, who wrestled with him on that mysterious night, and 
who did not leave him until he had received his blessing. The choice 
is indelible, unalterable and without repentance, and if Israel rests 
in the eternal memory and love ot God, then Christ-is in him and 
with him, and he will arise like Saul, whose heart in his very struggle 
against Christ concealed the power of Christ’s Resurrection . . 
‘Oh the depths of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! How unsearchable are his judgements, and his ways past 
finding out! ... For of him and through him and to him are all 
things: to whom be glory for ever, amen’ (Rom. xi, 33, 36). 


E. LAMPERT. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND BRITISH 
LABOUR 


Tumis is not a subject on which I would dare to dogmatise or 
attempt to say the last word-at this stage. It would, however, be 
an aifectation to pretend to more diffidence than J feel. Soon after 
] took my degree, | worked for two years in Neville Chamberlain’s 
Conservative Research Department; later 1 became a Labour City 
Councillor and prospective Parliamentary Candidate for Oxford. 
Brought up a Protestant, I was received not very long ago into the 
Church. I should indeed be a poor creature if the topic under dis- 
cussion aroused in mé no individual reactions. 

The Editor of the Catholic Herald has recently computed that out 
of three million or so Catholics in England, go per ceat. vote Labour. 
Be the figure 90 per cent. or 75 per cent., as more often suggested, 
the fact in any case is striking. It is seldom animadverted to by 
those who exploit the authoritarian tendencies of a small group of 
gifted Catholic laymen in the’service of an argument that the average 
British Catholic is a British (not too British) version of General 
Francv. 

It cannot be pretended, however, that the substantial Catholic 
element in the Labour vote exercises a distinctive influence on Labour 
principles cr policy remotely proportionate to their number or to 
their merits as citizens. They do not vote Labour because of their 
Catholicism, nor yet in spite of it. For the most part poor men 
and women living in large towns, many of them of Irish extraction, 
their natural bias is towards the party of the under-dog. Individual 
leaders such as the late John Wheatley have done sptendid work. 
On a few issues mostly concerned with education it is known to be 
dangerous to tread on Catholic cerns. But it is difficult to point 
to any specifically Catholic contribution towards the creation of the 
Labour Party or the formulation of its fundamental attitudes. 

Must this disappointing state of affairs inevitably continue? A 
good Catholic whe knows anything of social conditions must surely 
be an ardent social reformer. Is he to be sent forth to the struggle 
with one kand tied behind his back? Shorn of many of those uto- 
pian illusions which have not infrequently brought material benefits, 
if at the same time much spiritual confusion, can he ever compete’ 
with political colleagues and rivals on the Left whose imaginative 
promises are restricted by no scrupulous consideration of man’s 
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actual nature and potentialities? How far can the Catholic nurtured 
on Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno, even supposing he 
votes Labour in the absence of a better alternative, really throw him- 
self into the Labour movement with that whole-heartedness which 
is the prerequisite of political eifectiveness ? 

In my view, he will never do so until he effects a clear separation 
in his mind between social welfare work and political action. The 
former kind of activity is properly regarded as ‘ non-party,’ a proper 
field of “co-operation between—shall we say—the Duke of Norfolk 
and Mr. Richard Stokes. It provides opportunities for vigorous 
leadership by the clergy, who may find it wise to stand above the 
tumult of party conflict. Political action, on the other hand, can- 
not in England to-day even begin to be discussed except in relation 
to the great political parties. Those who decline to take sides in 
their frequently uninspiring tournaments can exercise at the best a 
very limited influerice and will usually find themselves painfully im- 
potent. But Catholics, in many political matters more realistic than 
the mass of their British contemporaries, seem reluctant to face the 
implications of the fact just mentioned. They seem to hesitate be- 
fore taking the final pledge of party loyalty, uncertain how far this 
new allegiance will conflict with doctrines laid down in the Ency- 
clicals, doctrines of over-riding validity and, it is understood, of 
great practical significance. 

Speaking with all reverence, | cannot help feeling that there is 
a tendency among British Catholics to attempt to extract from the 
Encyclicals more practical political guidance than they were or are 
intended to yield. The Encyclicals enjoin elevated and inspiring rutes 
of moral conduct for our dealings with our fellow-men whether we 
be engaged in political business or private life, and whether we be 
acting as individuals or in group-formations. They insist on certain 
reforms of immediate over-riding urgency—none more pressing than 
the establishment of a wage for all on which a family could decently 
be raised and educated. There is no doubt that any society in which 
this programme in its spiritual and material fullness was applied 
would be transformed overnight beyond our most sanguine calcu- 
lations. But there seems to be an idea abroad, espoused by, among 
others, the spirited editor of the Catholic Herald, that the Ency- 
clicals go further and prescribe in some sense a Catholic ‘ social 
system’ which is capable, in some foreseeable future, of being in- 
troduced into England. And this is where I join issue. 

The Encyclicals do, indeed, expound an ideal system—a system 
equally far removed from contemporary British capitalism and from 
any utopia officially pursued by socialists in this or any other coun- 
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try. It is a system based on the widest’ possible distribution of 
property as a means to the provision of the widest possible oppor- 
tunities for the development of human personality. Described by 


-a variety of names, of which ‘ Distributism’ and ‘ Personalism ’ 


bring out two of its most significant aspects, its virtues make in- 
stantanedus appeal to the intelligence of Catholics and of many 
thinkers outside the Church. There is no need to be pessimistic 
about its prospects in, say, Ireland, a small agricultural Catholic 
country. But does anyone seriously suggest that in England in our 
lifetime there is more than one chance in, say, a hundred of our 
effecting or witnessing the revolution—for it would be no less—which 
the introduction of Distributism would involve? ‘And, that prospect 
failing, the only choice left to the Catholic is between standing apart 
from the decisive political struggles in order to throw his whole 
energies behind such bits and pieces of ‘ distributist’ legislation as 
crop up from time to time, or on the other hand joining forces with 
one of the two great political parties—with neither of whose ideals 
can he be aitogether in sympathy. 

Conditions can be imagined in which the first of these two policies 
would be the only one honourably open, or indeed permitted, to 
British Catholics. But in fact, as is well known, Catholics in this 
country are not discouraged from joining any contemporary party 
(except the Communists, whose professed atheism rules them out). 
True, the Conservative ideal, though romantically stated, stands in 
its social essence for the continuance of inequalities which the Church 
has repeatedly denounced. True, the Labour Party, in its search 
for a means of obviating the grosser inequalities, is theoretically 
committed to a degree of state interference which it would be hard 
(though not quite impossible, in view of Papal denunciation of mono- 
polistic abuses) to reconcile with the Encyclicals. It is not perhaps 
impertinent, however, to suggest that the Church has seen fit to take 
the official ideals of all political parties with just a trace of salt. 
She prefers to judge them by their works, that is to say, by what 
they try to accomplish. 

Applying this test and ignoring for the moment those spheres 
where the Catholic guidance is infallible and unchangeable, the de- 
vout student of the Encyclicals can have little doubt which party dur- 
ing the last twenty years has striven unceasingly to introduce the 
immediate social reforms envisaged by Rerum Novarum and Quad- 
vagesimo Anno. Nor do I feel that it is mere Labour fanaticism to 
express the certainty that after the war it will be once again the 
labour Party which will make all the running towards achieving 
those minimum conditions of decent living asserted once for all in 
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those two classic documents. Judging the parties, then, not by 
their admittedly inadequate philosophies, but by their immediate and 
practical objects, it is not surprising and is, moreover, a matter for 
discerning approval if go per cent. of British Catholics vote Labour. 
‘But seeing that the aims pursued are neither unworthy nor unim- 
portant, cannot they permit themselves a measure of enthusiasm and 
energy in the struggle, so they obtain, as never hitherto, some say 
in influencing its course? 

How will the ro per cent., including the best-known writers among 
laymen, resist the conclusion that they ought to be on that side. By 
pointing, | suppose, to history, and arguing that the forces.of the 
Left have so often proved themselves anti-clerical that they must 
always be reckoned the enemies of true religion and, with their false 
conception of man’s perfectibility, the chief stumbling-blocks in the 
way of man’s acceptance of the duties of humility and discipline. 
‘Those who have arrived at settled conclusions along those lines <e- 
serve something better than a reply in a sentenve or two at the end 
of an article. I would suggest, rather, that they ask themselves 
and answer two questions: (1) Is effective participation in English 
politics likely to be possible except on the basis of membership 
of a political party—membership, in fact, of the Conservative or 
Labour Party? (2) Assuming that the answer to this question is No, 
are Catholics in the years after the war (a) tu wash their hands of 
practical politics ; (b) to criticise from outside with fine contempt for 
both parties; (c) to join the Conservative, or (d) to join the Labour 
Party? A number of gifted individuals cau through their books 
or articles do a little under heading (6) to state a truer ideal than 
that of either party and so improve one party or both. But achieve- 
ment of this character is open only to a handful. The average Catho- 
lic must decide between (c) and (dj). He may not welcome the choice, 
but he only escapes it by neglecting his social responsibilities. And 
ence he faces up to it, can he conceivably prefer the party which 
by and large has always stood for the perpetuation of a system per- 
meated with current evils to the party which, in its blundering over- 
helpful kind of way, labours unceasingly to bring about those im- 
mediate changes which the teaching of the Church demands? On 
the spiritual plane—if you wili—a sad neutrality. On the level of 
practical improvement, can comradeship be congenial with the party 
of Dives? Or altogether uncongenial with that of Lazarus? 


FRANK PAKENHAM. 
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REVIEWS 
RELIGION AND POLITICS, 


CuRISTIANITY AND SociAL ORDER. By Wiiliam Temple, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. (Penguin Books, 6d.) 


When he wrote this valuable book Dr. Temple was still Arch- 
bishop of York; but now we have here the Primate of the Church 
of England laying down the principtes for relating the Church to the 
policy and life of the State. ‘It is of crucial importance,’ says the 
head of the Anglican Church, ‘ that the Church acting corporately 
should not commit itself to any particular policy.’ But this does 
not mean it has no concern with politics, for not only should it in- 
spire its members to fulfil their responsibilities and exercise their 
civic rights in a Christian spirit, but also it must supply them with 
a systematic statement of principles, denouncing customs or institu- 
tions that are opposed to these principles. Yet it is not the Church’s 
duty to sketch the ground plan of a unique social order, for ‘ there 
is no such thing as a Christian social ideal to which we should con- 
form our actual society as closely as possible.’ (Christian social 
planners, please note!) The Church must bring Christ into society ; 
and he as the leaven will transform society ; he will purge society of 
the practices that run counter to Christian doctrine and moral prin- 
ciple, but he does not lay down a special social system. The Church- 
man has no right to dictate to the economist on economics, but he 
should tell him the moral principles on which it must be based, and 
protest when his economic practices infringe this law. Thus the 
Church is bound to interfere in all aspects of human living including 
politics. } 

These truths may seem obvious, but it may not be long before the 
‘ political priest’ is being hunted in this country as in the. rest of 
Europe. Dr. Temple is writing of the Reformed Church of Eng- 
land, but he relies to an extent on medieval Christian writings, in- 
cluding St. Thomas, and he refers with approval to the Social En- 
cyclicals and the work of ‘the distinguished French Jesuit’ (sic) 
Jacques Maritain. His conclusions should be pondered by all Chris- 
tians especially when, as is likely in the future, any interference 
from organised religion in the life of the State is met with persecu- 
tion and purges. And the Archbishop does not leave us high and 
dry with only principles and no guide to practice. He considers in 
some detail ‘ The Task Before Us’ in reconstructing society, and 
finally, in an appendix, offers his suggestions for a Christian social 
programme. Sry 

The defect ofthe book lies in this, that Dr. Temple confines him- 
self explicitly to the natural order, whereas the impact of Christia- 
nity on society not only makes it possible for men to live according 
to the natural law, but raises them in grace and the spirit to a mutual 
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life of sacrifice and supernatural love of God.and neighbour. By re- 
fusing to deal with the specifically Christian effect of the Church on 
society, the Archbishop makes his denial of compulsion to enforce 

even this L.C.M. of human order a very doubtful contribution to 
future reconstruction. Surely we must use force to prevent a man 
from throwing himself under a train, even though we do not make 
the best use of our own lives. But that Dr. Temple has a far deeper 
idea of the relation of Christianity to the Soc ial Order is seen in 
his other works. Thus in a small pamphlet on ‘ The Apostolate of 
the Laity,’ written for the Christian Workers’ Union, he insists that 
‘the work of the Church is the impact of the spirit of Christ upon the 
world.’ Indeed, the Y.C.W. for Catholics and now this C.W.U. 
for Anglicans are excellent examples of the further implications of 
Christianity in the Social Order, and we would recommend readers 
to turn to such movements as these, in order to complete the pic- 
ture, after concluding this excellent Penguin Special. 


CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


IDEALS AND ILLUSIONS. By L. Susan Stebbing. (Watts; 8s. 6d.) 


An eminent authority on the theory of logic here shows that she 
has the art of it as well. Professor Stebbing bids us pause and look 
at our thoughts in the present welter of ideologies and catchwords. 
If we cannot be complete, at least we can be definite, discovering 
what we want above all and thinking it out steadily. 

Though she indicates some of the principles of the good life, the 
place of conscience and the meaning of democracy, more useful per- 
haps is her success in dissipating two patches of cloud: one, grey 
about us, the idea that political morality is impracticable; the other, 
fleecy white on a mountain top, the idea that morality only has its 
force from a world to come. 

Her logic is firm, but never ill-humoured, in exposing how thought- 
less we are with the plain tommy of words and meanings. The 
moral philosophy on which she bases herself is like that of St. 
Thomas in being keyed in with the natural and philosophical sciences, 
though his wider certitudes are not referred to. 

Idealist is often taken to mean one who would have politics in- 
fluenced by considerations of morality, while a realist is one who 
limits himself to exploiting his opportunity. This is the first muddled 
contrast to be disposed of. In fact, the present exponents of so- 
called power politics seem to have a more clearly defined ideal and 
morality than do those who oppose them. 

For having professed a lofty but rootless theory the moralists are 
themselves to blame when they are dismissed as utopian by the ad- 
mirers of realist politicians. But they have counter-attacked and 
stress the utopianism of those who set hopes of happiness in this 
world. The future favours them. But Professor Stebbing is un- 
favourable, 
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What confusion there is when in contrast with spiritual the follow- 
ing words are used, often as equivalents: natural, worldly, carnal, 
material, temporal. Add lay, and the mischief is complete. Hold- 
ing that moral good should not be cut away from other goods, she 
criticises the identification of , spiritual values with other-worldly 
values, and their being set in cpposition to this-worldiy values, which 
are considered as purely material. 

It must be admitted that a lorig tradition in religious literature 
talks as though ultimate good were hereafter (is not that, when you 
look at it, an insociable idea?) and preaches a totalitarianism in which 
moral good extinguishes every other good, sin every other evil. The 
spiritual writer should extol the heroism of St. Peter Claver labour- 
ing to save souls in the slave-trade, but not that he made go effort 
to stop the vile business. 

R.N. 


NOSTRADAMUS, OR THE FutTuRE FoRETOLD. By James Laver. (Col- 
lins; 12s. 6d.) 


The diseased egotism of dictators is said to be susceptible to the 
flattery of soothsayers. The star-peddlars of to-day find on the 
whole, however, that whilst there is a wide private market for horo- 
scopes, the best field remains the Sunday newspapers. Here astro- 
logers who have never studied the stars, and seers who have only 
seen the editor, too often display the future in detail to their own 
proiit, the policy of the proprietors, and anything but the public good. 
In the sixteenth century it was more profitable to practise to royalty, 
and the stars concerned themselves almost exclusively with court 
intrigue. There was no court fuller of mystical mountebanks than 
that of Catherine de Medicis, who had a retinue of astrologers, necro- 
mancers and off-colour characters who combined the goetic arts with 
straightforward poisoning. Of the predictors, the most famous was 
certainly Nostradamus. This man was born in 1503 at St. Remy, 
and was of Jewish descent. He studied mathematics, philosophy, 
and medicine. He was no doubt as capable a physician as the re- 
sources of the time permitted, and he gained a high reputation for 
combatting the plague, as well as by retailing love philtres, face- 
creams, quince jelly and prophetic almanacks. In 1535 he published 
the first edition of the Centuries—stanzas of versical predictions in 
a French which was mixed with Latin and the dialect of the Langue- 
doc. Many of his contemporaries, and most orthodox literary his- 
torians, have thought them hopeless nonsense. Nostradamus cer- 
tainly won a considerable fame, however, especially when one of the 
stanzas was interpreted as foretelling the death of Henry II in 1559. 
The seer himself died in 1566. 

Generations of scholarly cranks—usually ultra-legitimist French 
royalists—have interpreted the Centuries, and have naturally dis- 
covered plenty of instances where the extremely obscure little tags 
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of doggerel can be pinned, with more or less success, to contempo- 
rary events. For those who love anagrams, cherish the Baconian 
theory, or have a taste for cryptography, it must be great fun. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, it has also attracted Mr. Laver. Unfortunate. 
‘ly, because Mr. Laver is a scholar, and writes entertainingly. He 
tells how he was a sceptic about Nostradamus, but became with 
siudy increasingly to believe that there might be something, after 
all, in his predictions. This book catalogues his increasing satis- 
faction that some powers of divination did visit this particular astro. 
loger, who is towards the end openly and apparently witheut any 
overtones referred to as ‘ the prophet.’ Ta 

The evidence does not, to the layman, carry irrefutable weight. 
Nostradamus himself says somewhere that he wrote down every- 
thing ‘under a figure rather cloudy than plainly prophetic.’ But 
whilst it means that he cannot easily be proved wrong, it means even 
more definitely that he cannot be accepted as right. Mr. Laver is 
impressed by a stanza about a king of Britain who dies after being 
recommended to the throne by his father, after which ‘ Lonole doura 
topique,’ which means that Lonole, which it is pointed out is an 
anagram of Olleon, present participle of the verb’OAAvpaz, to destroy, 
will speechify. Mr. Laver proceeds with the suggestion that Ole 
Nole is ‘as near as a Frenchman might be expected to get to the 
“Old Noll’? of popular speech’: therefore, Lonole equals Oliver 
Creinwell. Later on ‘Hitler appears as Hister, 


It can only be said that Mr. Laver’s belief that there is something 
in Nostradamus is not likely to be shared, from the assembled evi- 
dence, by a number of readers of this book. 


C. J. PENNETHORNE HUGHEs. 


THE BIBLE AND SOCIETY. 


Tne Rep Biste: An ANTHOLOGY. Compiled by Sidney Dark. (Gol- 
lancz; §s.) 

Nowhere has social injustice been denounced with such strength 
and such authority as in the Bible, and it is important that this plain 
truth should penetrate both the ignorance of materialist revolution- 
aries and the complacency of ordinary bien-pensants. There is, there- 
fore, 100m for an anthology of those Biblical passages which bear 
most directly and powerfully on the problems of our times; it ap- 
pears, however, that Mr. Dark is not the man to make jt. His 
texts are too few, he has missed some particularly ‘ Red’ passages, 
and his introductions and glosses are as clumsy in thought as in 
expression. One example: ‘In the Bible, God is the friend of 
man... Friendship, charity or love, call it what you will, means, 
it is made clear, understanding, the readiness to forgive, the avoid- 
ance of bumptiousness, and the liberty, equality and fraternity with- 
out which a satisfactory human society is impossible.’ 

W.S. 
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A SrupyY OF THE GospEL oF JEsUsS CuRist. By Spencer Leeson, 
Headmaster of Winchester College. (Student Christian Move- 
meni Press; 5s.) ° 

A more illuminating title to this book might have been ‘ The Chris- 
tian’s Guide to Modern Life,’ for this is the context in which Canon 
Leeson sets out the Gospel Message. The language is clear but not 
superficial, subtle yet not obscure, based on technical knowledge yet 
never obtruding it, se that the easy flow of thought and development 
of theme tend to make one forget the well-digested learning and 
thought behind it. The author has drawn on the rich fullness of the 
Christian tradition, Augustine, Bernard and Thomas Aquinas, and 
there is no watering down of the great doctrines of Sin, Redemption 
and Grace. Purely Christian values are set to the fore, theology 
as the queen of the sciences and reason as her handmaid, the value 
of the life of prayer over that of action; only the description of 
dugma as ‘a hypothesis’ and of faith as ‘a surrender to a hypo- 
thesis’ seem inadequate as a description .of Christian faith and 
dogina. 

While the value of real Science is upheld, the insufficiency of many 
modern shitboleths on the so-called opposition of Rehgion and 
Science is made plain, as also the inability of Science to explain the 
ultimate nature of things, the mystery of being. The two final chap- 
ters show how the Christian life is integrated in the world of to-day, 
leavening every action of the day. 

C.B.D. 
_— 

GosPEL FOR To-MorRRCW. By the Bishop of Truro. (Penguin Special, 
6d.) 

If this generation is looking for God, it will turn away from Gospel 
for To-morrow dissatisfied. For the Bishop of Truro is expounding 
uot the faith of Christ, but the faith of the Bishop of Truro It is 
dificult to say what that faith is, because positive statements are 
made in such carefully ambiguous phrases that one cannot say defi- 
nitely whether the author believes, for example, that the Holy Spirit 
is a divine Person or a spirit of godliness in believers, whether Paul 
had a vision of Christ, or imagined the whole thing. ‘The Apostles’ 
Creed is reduced to six articles which could piesent no ditficulty to 
a Mohammedan, and very little to a Buddhist. 

lor the arbitrary reason that it does not suit our twentieth century 
tastes, the whole Christian faith is reduced to such a minimum that 
there is no obvious reason why one should bether either to accept 


vr to reject the ‘ Gospel for To-morrow.’ 
A.V.W. 
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AMERICAN THOMISM. 


THOMiIstic PsycHotocy. ‘ By R. E. Brennan, O.P., Ph.D. (Mac. 
millan; $3.00.) 

Dr. Brennan will already be known as the author of a remarkable 
essay in psychological synthesis (General Psychology, cf. Btack- 
FRIARS, 1937, Pp. 757-762), published a few years ago, which aimed 
at the incorporation of the results of modern research into one or- 
ganic body of psychological doctrine based on the philosophical 
system of Aristotle and St. Thomas. Despite its narrow-sounding 
title, his iatest work is no less ambitious in spirit and scope. As 
Professur M, J. Adler observes in a Preface, ‘. . . in the writing 
of this book, he (Dr. Brennan) has never lost sight of his funda- 
mental aim to unify psychology by properly conceiving its subject- 
matter and rightly ordering its philosophical and scientific parts.’ 
For this reason Dr. ‘Brennan’s book should be of interest not only 
to students of St. Thomas, but to all those who are concerned as 
to the ultimate fate of scientific psychology. It has long been evi- 
dent that if the latter is to survive at all as an independent science, 
it must be based on a sound metaphysic. The divorce of scientific 
psychology from speculative philosophy may have had certain ad- 
vantages {rom the point of view of technique, but on the whole it 
has outy led to uncertainty and confusion ; while the consequent con- 
centration on phenomena has tended to reduce psychology to the level 
vf pure physiology. Hence the urgent need of some kind of syn- 
thesis between scientific and philosophic psychology, which is being 
felt and voiced by many psychologists to-day. Dr. Brennan’s work 
will go far to fulfil such a need. His whole aim is to present St 
Thomas’s psychology as a perfectly balanced synthesis, based on a 
true appreciation of the nature of living being, especially of man, 
as a psycho-physical unity, a besouled organism, a creature com- 
posed of matter and spirit, whose operations fall within the scope 
of scientific investigation, but whose fundamental nature is_ the 
proper study of philosophy. The bulk of the book is taken up with 
this presentation, which follows the lines of St: Thomas’s treatise 
De Homine in the Summa Theologica. It is preceded by a shorter 
account of Aristotle’s De Anima, designed to show the Aristotelean 
derivation af St. Thomas’s doctrine white bringing out the anthro- 
pological emphasis of the latter as against the more animistic ap- 
proach of Aristotle. The book ends with an Epilogue on the state 
of modern and contemporary schools of psychology, in which Dr. 
Brennan shows how the principles of the Thomistic synthesis can 
be used as ‘ a basic set of tools for working over and measuring the 
value of the data of experimentation and scientific observation.’ 
There is an admirable page-and-line bibliography, containing a wealth 
of reference to relevant authorities both classical and modern. Allto- 
gether, we are again indebted to the author for a valuable and timely 
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contribution to the task of building up a unified and stable science 
of psychology. 


EGBERT Coe, O.P. 


St. ‘THOMAS AND ANALOGY. By the Rev. G. B. Phelan. The Aquinas 
Lecture, 1941. (The Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; $1.50.) . 

It is good to find popular attention turned to the question of ana- 
logy, so little mentioned in modern manuals, so much insisted upon 
by Cajetan. ‘The difficulty, however, of delivering a short lecture, 
upon a subject so complicated and contentious, to an audience un- 
versed in philosophical niceties, must be evident to all. In face of 
‘t Fr, Phelan has to spend nearly half his time in simple preparation 
of the ground, and to use language that at times does not avoid a 
certain confusion; it would be possible, for instance, to think that 
the ‘1ealm of essence’ was being (pp. 7-8) marked off from ‘ the 
realm of metaphysical abstraction’ (as if esse was the object of 
metaphysics) ; or that the ‘ clarity and distinctness ’ that he so rightly 
rejects is one proper to essences rather than to muthematica. 

When at last, vague uses of the term analogy having been set 
aside, he feels able to plunge into the heart of his subject, he has 
little space in which to point to the difficulties that must arise; he 
can but sketch an outline. He deals first, and (surprisingly) at com- 
parative length, with analogy of inequality, at which point we won- 
der why he chooses such elaborate examples wheua Cajetan would 
have any genus do. Passing to analogy of attribution, perhaps the 
mos: difficult type to understand, he straightly maintains that though 
‘logically valid’ it is ‘ too weak to bear the weight of metaphysical 
predication ’ (p. 28), and he later denies it any probative part in meta- 
physical demonstration ; he could not be expected, in such a lecture, 
iv enter more deeply upon this controverted point, but its difficulty 
might, with advantage perhaps, have been indicated; we do not en- 
tirely agree with his conclusion. Analogy of proper proportionality 
is rapidly and competently outlined in several places, and is distin- 
guished, as alone metaphysically valid, against all other analogies, 
these either not realising the analogum intrinsically in each analoga- 
lum; or, if they do, doing so in ‘ the same manner of mode’; here 
again (. 25) the enforced brevity leads to a certain confusion, since 
aeither of these qualifications apply to metaphcrical analogy, of which 
however no mention is made until later. 

There is the old difficulty of English renderings for Latin words. 
The lecturer uses analogue (pp. 37, 58), analogate (p. 28), even ana- 
logies (p. 29), all to render anulogatum, which has a confusing effect 
on the inexperienced reader, and leaves nothing for analogum, except 
‘anulogated perfection * (pp. 27, 28). This latter phrase, moreover, 
has a rather unfortunate use in n. 55, when it takes the place, in 
translation of an admirably clear passage from Maritain, of ‘ la chose 
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analogiguemeni connue’; the result of this substitution, and of a 
plural * relations ’ where the clear sense demands, and the French 
permits, a singular, is to obscure the original's succinct clarity. May 
we in the interests of exactness notice certain other slight inaccura- 
cies? ‘All positive perfections subsist intrinsically and formally ’ in 
God (p. 42); presumably absolute perfections are meant. Twice the 
same passage of Aquinas is quoted, and reference for it made to 
Penido, with no indication, however, that Penido’s reference is in- 
correct (nn. 47, 61). Another note (56a) quotes a phrase of St. 
Thomas to show that analogy of inequality is really equivocal, but 
a careful reading of its whole context reveals, as Ramirez’ glossing 
on the passage shows (De Analogia, p. 42, n. 3), that St. Thomas 
is using ‘ aeyuivocationes’ as applicable to all kinds ‘of analogy. 
CoLuMBA Ryan, O.P. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 
ANcEL Mirror. By a Dominican Sister. (Sands; 5s.) 

‘¥ou cannot have too much knowledge to teach even the smallest 
chiid.’ So wrote once a wise experienced teacher : and when to the 
knowledge of books you can add that which comes from long and 
loving meditation on the things of God ; when your earliest memories 
are rooted deep in the countryside; and when, by leving study and 
gracious instinct, you have won for yourself the freedom of that fair 
city, the mind of a child, then you may hope to write a book such 
as this one under review. 

Though the idea of the story is taken from Dante’s ‘ Divine 
Comedy,’ the scene is set in a charming corner of the ‘ Earth Beau- 
tiful’ amid a happy very human group of children whose ages range 
from seven to seventy. Angels for a brief space visibly enter into 
their iives, but in so real-seeming a fashion that, when these young 
earth-pilgrims have, with their angel-guides, glimpsed the dark en- 
trance of hell, traversed the slopes of the Mountain of Purification, 
and even made a flying acquaintance with the Heavenly (City, they 
take up again the threads of their earthly life in the most natural 
way possible, though not without a newly-worn store of heavenly 
wisdom suited to their ages, giving a new meaning to the life of 
everyday, and showing them the things of time ‘ sub specie aeterni- 
tatis.’ 

The book’s ninety-four pages are of bold clear type illustrated 
attractively by the author herself. But ‘ there is no excellent beauty 
that hath not some strangeness ’ in it, and the average child, whether 
aged § or 13, will need his Beatrice, in the shape of Mother or 
Teacher or other friendly Grown-up, if he is to appreciate and enjoy 
the unaccustomed wealth of quotation from St. Gregory, St. Thomas 
and the Apocalypse with which its later pages are strewn. 

S.N.D. 
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HkAVENWARD Bounp. A child’s book of the Catholic Religion. By 
Zz. T. W. Branscombe. Drawings by Clare Dawson. (The 
Pax House; 7s. 6d.) 

Onc cannot praise too highly the literary skill, religious zeal and 
psychological insight which have so successfully combined into one ~ 
interesting, illuminating whole an explanatory doctrinal catechism 
and a course of instruction for the living of the Christian life. A 
profusion of apt illustration, both verbal and pictorial, has. been. 
pressed into service. The special virtue of this book lies in the ‘ just- 
rightness ’ of its appeal to youth. The boys and girls for whom it 
is written will, with some slight initial help from a trusted grown- 
up, find it a sure and friendly guide for life’s journey—to many it wiil 
become a treasured Vade-Mecum. 

Unfortunately, we cannot endorse the author’s choice of sub-title : 
‘A child’s book of the Catholic Religion.’ ‘The acceptance of almost 
wery Catholic doctrine, the spirit of reverence, the unreserved adop- 
tion of Catholic practices and prayers, so evident throughout its 
pages, do not suffice to make the book Catholic. The ‘author him- 
slf, in defining The Church (p. 48), disclaims—perhaps unconscious- 
y—membership of the Divinely instituted Society constituted under 
one visible head. If, however, this book cannot be adopted for use 
among Catholic children, there is much in its manner, method, and 
complete adaptability to its purpose which might inspire a Catholic 
jeacher to the imitation of so fine an achievement. 

S.N.D. 


NOTICES 


Some Mysteries oF Jesus Curist. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
(Burns Oates; 2s. 6d.) 


There are fewer than sixty pages in this book, but almost every 
sentence is provocative of thought. It would seem that it is made 
up of selections from Father Vincent’s note-books. It is clear that 
his wisdom was learnt at the foot of his crucifix; it was there that 
he learnt his principle of life: ‘All man’s life should be work, or 
preparation for work. And all man’s work should be, not for him- 
self, but for others." It is the lesson that he teaches us, not only 
in his book, but also in his life. e 

; B.B. 


.... To Owe or Trese My Least BRETHREN. By Charles K. 
Murphy. (The Forum Press, Cork; 6d.) 

A forceful pamphlet which should be read by all priests and lay- 

inen who desire to raise ‘ Catholic Action ’ in the parish to a spiritual 

kvet and to keep it from flagging. The idea of ‘ Vocation * and its 
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‘ Catholic Action ’ and provide the remedy by showingethe true view. 
This is only one of the many precious things found within a small 
compass. 

D.D. 


Tur IRON Ration oF A Curistian. By Heinrich Vogel. Curtstiay 
Reatism. By John C. Bennett. (Student Christian Movement 
Press ; 6s. each.) 


The first of these books is of interest as being the work of a coura- 
geous pastor of the German Confessional Church. But it has more 
value than that. It is a book very pertinent for meditation at the 
present time, and, in spite of its Barthian tinge, Catholics who feel 
the need of a strong spiritual purge would do well to read it. The 
author’s aim is to express ‘as simply and as briefly as possible the 
decisive essentials of what God has to say to us—in fact, the essen- 
tials of our Christian faith.’ The result is no pious re-hash, but an 
original work of great penetration and Ignatian austerity. I do not 
think the second of these books, by an American, deserves the atten- 
tion of Catholics. The author’s Modernist ideas on the Resurrection 


of our Lord are an index to his general approach. 
M.G.S.S. 


ScIENCE AND THE WortpD Minp. By H. G. Wells. (New Europe 
Publishing Co.; 1s. 6d.) 


In this pamphlet Mr. Wells’ theme is the integration of intelligent 
opinion all over the world so that men may adapt his life to the 
changes brought about by applied science. The application of science 
to transport has brought the world into one community, and simul- 
taneously the destructive powers in the hands of discontented mem- 
bers of the community have enormously increased. Mr. Wells ad- 
vocates world federai control of transport, world control of raw mate- 
rials, a ‘ world institute of thought and knowledge,’ a supra-national 
language w'th the same functions as Latin previously had, and the 
imposition of a declaration of human rights such as the Sankey de- 
claration. With most of this it is easy to agree; but Mr. Wells’ 
solutions of all problems seem to be still based on the optimism of 
the man-centred humanism whose structure is tottering about us. 
Tiiey presuppose that world control will not be frustrated by selfish 
interests, and that declarations of rights can be ‘ imposed ’ on the 
nations. They are not radical solutions. Yet in his vision of the 
chaos of our times, and in his insistence that the problems can and 
should be rationally solved, Mr. Wells is treading paths familiar to 
contemporary Christians. It remains for Christians to put forward 
the real solutions and make them practicable. — 





atterdant responsibilities brought to bear on ‘ voluntary work ’ point 
out a widespread error and consequent weakness in most kinds of 
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AGRICULTURE'S CHALLENGE TO THE Nation. By Arthur Smith. 


<’ point (Heinemann ; 8s. 6d.) 






































cinds of he Bit , iets 
1e-view, Mr. Smith is rightly anxious to better the conditions of English 
a smal] § farming and to assure its stability; but his proposals for reform 


appear of very unequal value On the one hand there are those which 
D.D. cannot but do good service to land and people—reciamation of waste 
land, serious cultivation of grass, more use of improved strains of 
wheat, and so forth. On all such things he is worth hearing. On 


seul the other hand there are doubtful short cuts to ‘ efficiency ’—national 

ownership of the land, increased mechanisation, diminution of ‘ the 

excess Of small farmers.’ A number of principles enter here—social 
eggs: justice, the status and rights of the family, the nature of human 
‘S more # work : but it would be unprofitable to argue about such things with 
\ at the Ban author who writes quite seriously of men ‘ bringing music from 
vho feel European cities to the denizens of African forests,’ and who allows 
t. The ff himself the following sentence: ‘ Fierce though foreign competition 
ible the may be and depressed his industry, the mechanised farmer has 
rare: snapped and will continue to snap his fingers, his cash returns show- 
but an ing him that though scientists have evolved seeds and fertilisers, 
do not Band engineers machinery, to aid his foreign competitors, the same 
a discoveries and inventions have brought and will continue to bring . 
rection ff tim profit.’ WS. 
.8.S. , ™ : ; 

Back TO THE Country. By F. D. Smith and Barbara Wilcox. 
Europe (Black ; 6s.) ' 

An advance on the previous book by the same authors, Living in 

elligent ike Country. The advice offered is more practical, there is greater 


to the | @wareness of the social and political implications of a return to the 
land, and enthusiasm for laboratory and machine is suitably tem- 


science . , . “ “ 

| simul § Pered in the chapter on soil erosion. Some tiresome facetiousness 
1 mem. § mains. W.S. 
ells ad- Z : ei . 

vy mate- § My NerGuBour’s LanpMark. By Frederick Verinder. (Henry George 
1ational Foundation of Great Britain; 1s.) 

and the # This is a reprint of an attempt to reassure ‘a very large number 


key de- fof Englishmen’ that the Single Tax theory of Henry George is in 
Wells’ J accordance with the teachings of the ‘Bible, particularly with the 
rism of F Law of the Jubilee. While providing interesting reading in peace 
out US. J time, it seems hardly worth a reprint in these days of paper shortage 
selfish J when publishers find it difficult even to print essential books. 

on the J.F. 
of the § 
an and § CampripGe Evacuation Survey. Edited by Susan Isaacs. (Methuen ; 
iliar to 8s. 6d.) 


orward F \ well-documented and very readable record of the evacuation 
FC scheme as it has worked out in the Cambridge area. Using all avail- 
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able sources, teachers, parents, foster-parents, and even the childrea 
themselves, Miss Isaacs gives a comprehensive account of the prob. 
lems that have arisen and are arising out of the scheme. Though 
only devoted to the situations that have arisen in the Cambridge 
area, the book is fairly representative, as far as can be judged from 
experience, of most other districts, and, when the time comes, will 
be a valuable document for tackling the post-war problems of evacu- 
ation which promise to be even more knotty. 
G.S.]. 


MrrROR OF Briratn. By J. E. Sewett. (Hodder & Stoughton; 53.) 


An observer from the Press Gallery describes the House of Con- 
mons during the twelve months following the outbreak of war. This 
is a useful and interesting book—part record and part commentary. 
It gives a clear, even vivid, impression of the House and its leading 
as well as minor personalities in all their moods from the inspiring 
and inspired (naturally rare enough) to the tedious and ridiculous. 
Whether the House of Commons is a mirror of Britain some will 
question. However, the author is a convinced, though discriminat- 
ing, admirer of Parliament, and his book should prove instructive 
and entertaining to both friend and foe of our strange ‘ democracy.’ 

M.G.S.S. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE CATHOLIC REvivAL. (Sheed and Ward; 5s.) 


For those whose reading in bed is not limited to detective stories 
this is an excellent book. The essays which it contains are con- 
cerned with the more eminent of the Catholic contributors to the 
world of letters. No essay is so long that one does not feel in- 
clined to commence the next. They all contain material which stimu- 
lates thought and interest, and although they are necessarily familiar 
to the readers of This Publishing Business (in which publication 
they first saw the light), their collection in book form is sufficiently 
valuable to overcome the suggestion of advertised advertisement. 

C.B. 


PycMALION. By Bernard Shaw. (Penguin Books; 6d.) 


The great charm of this new edition of Mr. Shaw’s play consists 
in the illustrations, in the text, by Feliks Topolski. They are 
numerous and excellent. Curiously enough, though the text of the 
play has been brought up to date to match the film production of 
it, the illustrations record costumes of tiie early Edwardian period. 
The epilogue illustrates how much better his characters speak for 
Mr. Shaw than he does for himself. 


P.U.F. 


— 
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